PELLY    BAY
that they had no value in his eyes. Nevertheless, to give me
pleasure, he sent for a native called Nibtayok, who arrived with
a few articles in a sack. One of these pieces fascinated me and
was highly valued by Nibtayok. too, for it was the product of a
great deal of labour. It was a kqyoktak, a bowl made of the
hollowed-out skull of the musk-ox. Out of it the natives drank
seal blood. These bowls were now so scarce that I had never
before seen one either on King William Land or at Perry
River. I was about to offer a tin of tobacco for it, and for
the rest a packet of cigarette paper; but, uncertain that this
would be enough, I asked Father Henry to find out for me.
Nibtayok's face brightened the moment the question was put
to him.
*A-lie-na-ir he answered.   (I should think so.)
Nibtayok was the only man left in camp, the others having
gone off sealing, and I took advantage of his presence to ask
him about Eskimo superstitions and legends.  This astonished
Father Henry.
el should never have thought of asking about such things/
he said; and I teased him a little.
'How,5 I said, ccan you expect to uproot their superstitions
if you do not know what they are? You told me yourself that
the surest way to be rid of these things is to show bit by bit
how ineffectual and absurd they are.'
cTrue, true!' he said, but his mind was on other things and I
sensed that for him all this was nonsense.
When I had questioned Nibtayok for about twenty minutes
he became exhausted and his eyes began to blink.
CI am sleepy,5 he said.
Twenty minutes was as long as an Eskimo could go on
thinking. And besides, the white man's way of putting his
questions made the operation difficult. I would ask a question
directly, to begin with. Then I would have to attenuate it,
explain an roundabout fashion what I was getting at; and the
explanation itself took so much time, that listening to it wearied
my man. He had to be reassured about each subject of inquiry,
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